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situation as he saw it had on their minds is no CHAP.
secret. It is not too much to say that it changed
the opinions of some, if not of all, on the policy which
had led to the Japanese alliance. For the moment
it had a distinct effect in unifying their views on
foreign affairs. This effect, however, was necessarily
limited by the fact that they could not discuss
what they had heard with their own parliaments
and electorates. And even so, the unifying effect
was bound to be transient, for the foreign situation
changes from day to day. When the war came
more than three years later, the review of foreign
affairs to which they had listened in 1911 was
obsolete, and in two of the Dominions there were
ministers in power who had not heard it and had
never, indeed, attended an Imperial Conference.

In August 1914 the Dominions were suddenly TWO facts
and unexpectedly involved in a war by events of home to
which not only they but their governments knew ^^s
nothing.    The incapacity of the present system to by.Jhe k
inform, and unify public opinion on foreign affairs of war:
in the Dominions as well as in the United Kingdom they ha
is its signal defect.    For the moment this defect
was neutralized by the blunders and crimes of the
enemy.   The Germans did what the British Govern- affairs.
xnent could never have done.   By invading Belgium
they raised one issue so clear that no one, whose
mind or conscience was not perverted, could doubt
for a moment where the path of duty lay, and it
was followed by every party in all the Dominions,
save only by a certain section in South Africa.    In
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, in the de-
pendencies of Asia and Africa, in the West Indies
and the far Pacific there was but one opinion,